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ILLINOIS GIFTEO) BROGRAM EVALUATION 



Report No, ?: The Illinois Demonstration Centers — The Visitors* View 



SUMMARY 



Ihe following statements represent general conclusions for each of the questions 
listed as chapter headings in this report. While these conclusions hold for de- 
monstration centers as a gi’oup, they may not he true for an individual center. 

Each statement is numbered the same as the appropriate chapter of the text for 
your convenience in cross-reference, 

I. Ideally, the demonstration centers should illustra.te innovative techniques 
in education which visitors observe and then import into their own schools 
as a result oi seeing the activities as relevant and feasible in their own 
situation. 

II. Bie centers may be generating a good view and acceptance of the overall 

nature of their programs, but they are not relating to the persaial process 
problems (the political, economic, and psychological realities) of the 
visitor's situation. 

Ill, Bie first two reports on demonstration centers haA^ described the content of 
the centers' presentation to visitors and the visitors' immediate reaction 
to them. A further study will describe the influence of the demonstration 
centers in producing change in the visitors' classrooms and schools, 

IV, Bie activities visitors see at centers generally match wha.t the centers 
claim to be demonstrating. Visitors saw six or more activities being de- 
monstrated at one -third of the centers. The activiiies seen at most centers 
are those involving small groups, productive /critical thinking, and special 
curriculum materials. In addition, independent study and individualized 
instruction receive a great deal of emphasis. 

V. Bie conditions of the classrooms for observation are excellent. Demonstra- 
tion teachers and students seem genuinely enthusiastic about their programs, 
producing a positive reaction in visitors, 

VI, Visitors always have the opportunity to talk with demonstration teachers 
but this is not always the case regarding students. Talking with teachers 
leads to more knowledge of the demonstration program, 

VII, Bie visitors are well informed about the day's observation but not about the 
means and requirements for implementing a program, 

VIII, In general, visitors do view the demonstrated activities as relevant to 

their needs and appropriate for the gifted. They see ^ least sone activities 
which easily fit into their own schools' program and are feasible with re- 
gard to personnel and facilities. They are less certain about the avail- 
ability of funds for the implementation of a program. 



IX. Visitors perceive the centers as generally demonstrating activities nhich 
tiiey do not have in their schools. They also generally perceive themselves 
as coming from schools in lower socio-eccwiomic settings than the demonstra- 
tion schools^ \diich may contribute to the attitude that their own schools 
can't afford the programs. 

X. The visitors' value Judgments are that the demonstration activities are highly 
motivating and ccntain academically valuable subject matter. However, the 
visitors also believe the activities are not economically feasible nor would 
they be easy to implement . 

XI. Visitors ejqpress an extremely positive reaction toward the demonstration 
centers; the centers are not sending visitors away unhappy, (p. 26-2?) 

XII. The majority of visitors feel that as a result of their visit they will at- 
tempt some change in their home school— either in their own classroom or in 
the curriculum. 

XIII. !Rie visitors do not see themselves committed to tiie activities as demon- 
strated as much as they see themselves committed ideally to the educational 
philosophy behind the demonstration activities. 

Centers primarily offer (and receive; requests) to send materials, to makp 
presentations, to assist in in-service training sessions, and to deal with 
the jnroblems of starting a new program. Twice as many services are offered 
to administrators as to teachers. However, only one visitor in five requested 
services of any kind and a variety of evidence suggests that visitors do 
not perceive the centers as sources for service. 

XV. Two questions of critical importance remain to be answered by the next study: 

(1) What do visitors do as a result of their visit to a demonstration center? 

(2) How much and ^diat kinds of follow-up services do visi cors actually re- 
ceive? 

NOTE: Table 21 on pages 60, 61, and 62 (Appendicies) presents individual 

summary scores for most questions. Hovrever, for a thorou^ understanding 
of the results individual sections (l-XV) should be consulted. 
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I. WHAT ARE DtMONSTBATIOW CENTERS SUPPOSED TO BE ACCOKPLISHHIG? 



Ideally, the deaonstration centers illustrate innovative technicues in education 
ufaich visitors observe and then import into their own schools as a result of 
seeing the activities as relevant and feasible in their own situation . 

The Illinois Gifted Program operates a system of demonstration centers through- 
out the state at various gprade levels in over 20 school districts. Ihe purpose 
of these centers is to induce public school perscxinel — classroom teachers, 
principals, superintendents, etc., — to visit and observe selected demonstration 
classes, ^monstration directors at these centers process the visitors by pre- 
paring them for the demonstration classes and by dispensing information about 
the center *s program. !!lieir tasks should include offering to help the visitors 
if they need assistance in Implementing change in their own school or school dis- 
trict as a result of the visit, 

Die original rationale for the demonstration centers assixned three goals for the 
centers to accomplish with each day-s visitors: 



1. AWARENESS - To help teachers and administrators become aware of 

innovations and ways to improve the quality of their 
program. 

2. ACCEPTANCE - To help visitors decide whether the change or innovation 

is acceptable for him personally, to his district, and 
to his community. 



3. ADOPTION - To help schools adapt or adopt particular programs or 

procedures in which they are interested. 



Figure 1 illustrates the rationale for demonstration centers. Whether changes in 
programs and behavior can be effectively accomplished in this way is a basic ques- 
tion %diich the total evaluation seeks to answer. 



FIGURE 1. 

DEMONSTRATION CENTER RATIONALE 



DISSaONATION BY CENTER . AWARE*NESS BY VISITOR 



* •f’O 

LEGITIMIZATION BY CENTER ACCEPTANCE BY VISITOR 



EXPORTATION BY CENTER -- IMPLEMENTATION BY VISITORS 



* For a complete report on the rationaile of the demonstration centers, see 
report 5, Page 1 
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II. WHAT WES TOE DATA INDICATE? 



The centers may ^ generating a good view and acceptance of the overall nature of 
their programs, but no t relating to the pers onal lypc ess ig<rt>lems f tiie politic*!^ 

.££ 2 S 2 Sl£i— of the visitor's situation. 

A questionnaire was given to 69 I demonstration center visitors to he filled out at 
the center after their day's observation. 

The diagram below provides a model for analyzing this data and the post-visit data 
which will he in the next booklet. 

Diagram two seems a more accurate model of now the demonstration process should 
theoretically work than is diagram one. This occurs because idien the results of 
this data are applied, it is readily apparent where the strengths and weaknesses 
Of the centers lie, The comments frcm the visitors indicate that the processes 
contained in the "Pre-Visit Circle” are generally neglected. In the "Awareness 
Box" the centers distribute general knowledge very well but do les' well on in- 
dividualizing their demonstration process for individual visitors. In the 
"Accept^ce Box" most of the centers receive a theoretical coamittnient fbom the 
vast majority of their visitors. However, as measured by indicators as to how 
econGmical and how easy to implement the demonstration activities will be, the 
personal committment of the visitors is much ^ower. The "Service Circle" data 
shows that the centers do not offer the visitors an abundance of help and that the 
visitors may not perceive the centers as service oriented since only 1 aut of 5 
visitors requests help. Later data will show what the visitors who do request 
help actually receive and will also fill in t'ne results of the "Implementation 
Box". 



FIGURE 2. 

HIOGRESS OF A VISITOR THROUGH THE 
DEMONSTRATION CENTER FR0CES3 





III. WHERE DO THE RESULTS OF THIS BOOKLET FIT INTO THE BBIONSTRATKMI STUDY? 



Ttiis booklet is the third in the series of studies on the demon st rat icMi centers 
in the Illinois plan. Ihe first booklet was The yisibility and Clarity of 
Demonstrations in which the centers were examined and evaluated according to an 
observation schedule. The instrument rationale, history of developnent, and 
procedures for use appear in a separate volume entitled ^.ppendices . 

The earlier booklets described the centers from tne viewpoint of trained obser- 
vers. This booklet describes the centers according to the immediate viewpoint 
of regular public school visitors. The final booklet will describe the reactions 
of these visitors after they have returned to their own schools. 

The booklets follow a lexical progression, since we first found the content of 
the cen ;ers' presentations tc visitors. Presently, we are disclosing how visitors 
react to the centers— whet’ier they decide if the demonstrated activities are 
personally acceptable. In the final booklet to be written we will discover 
idiether visitors' reaction is strong encugh to influence and actually motivate 
them toward change in their own classrooms or schools. The following diagram 
briefly illustrates the procedures for the three stages in our study as we in- 
vestigate the worth of demonstration as a process for educational changes 



FIGURE 3 - 

OVERVIEW OF DEMONSTRAirON CE^’TER EvvLLUTICN 



Topic of 
Evaluation 

Evaluation 

Instrument 

Time of 
Evaluation 



He suiting 
Data 



FIRST STAGE SECOND STAGE THIRD STAGE 



1 

Quality and Thorou^iness 
of the Presentations 
Made by the Centers 


r 

Visitors ^ Imnedzate 
Reaev^ons Towards 
the Centers 


Visitors' Resulting 
Actions at their 
Own Schools 


Observation Schedule 


Vistzor Questionnazre 


1 Post- Visit Questionnaire 


Administered by Trained 
Observers During the 
1968-1969 School Year 


j Administered the Same 
! Day as the Vistt 


Administered After the 
Visit — Time Range: 1 
Month to 1 Year Later 


The Visibility and Clarity 


The IUvnois Demon- 


(To be written) 

f 


of Demonstrations 


strati-on Centers — The 


Appendices | 


Visitor *s View (with 
Appendices) 



Tile main tc. of this booklet will deal with results of the visitor questionnaires 
completed by 69I public school personnel between November, I968, and March;, 1969? 
with the majority of the forms being filled out during February. Tne second part 
of this booklet^ the Appendices, will contain the instrument rationale and will 
supply the details and conditions under which these questionnaires were collected. 
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IV. WHAT ACTIVITIES DO TOE VISITCRS SEE AT THE CENTERS’ 




The list of activities on the second page of the questionnaire offered the 
visitors the opportunity to check off the activities tney saw demonstrated 
during the day. See Table 1 on the following page.* The list of activities 
was generated from the brochures which each center produces and distributes. 
Generally, the activities checked by the visitors match up quite closely with 
those activities the centers claim they demonstrate. There are some exceptions 
and these exceptions may indicate that the visitors are reacting to activities 
not even formally demonstra^d by the center. In this case each center can peruse 
the item list on the following page and see what their visitors say they are (rt)- 
serving at their center. 



Instead of presenting the frequency count for each item at each center, Table 1 
shows where the major and minor emphasis lies both for various activities 
fnroughout the state demonstration program and also for individual centers. The 
degree of emphasis ^own is based on the percentage of visitors checking an 
activity. If less than 2^ of the visitors at a center check an activity. Table 1 
shows no emihasis. If or more checked an activity. Table 1 shows that great 

emphasis is placed on this activity by the center. (The over 25^ and over 503^ 
categories are also defined.) Therefore, one may readily see that IPI is offered 
only at the Elk Grove and Urbana Demonstration Centers and that it is one of the 
major activities demonstrated at both. Identifying creativity is a minor activity 
at three centers and only takes on major proportions at Evergreen Ihrk, While 
independent study and small groups instruction are demonstrated at a vast majority 
of the centers according to the visitors, in-service training, culturally dis- 
advantaged programs, seminars, use of community resources, and fine arts are 
seldom seen . 

On the other hand, one can look at the centers themselves and observe that Skokie 
is a very socialized center and visitors view only three activities- gifted 

ilentificatio- small group work, and music instruction. Carver, however 
is s^n by its visitors as demonstrating 17 out of the twenty-five activities ^ 
possible. It is interesting to note that very few times was the "other” category 
even checked and at no center was anything else seen enough times that it rated 
even close to the 2 % minimum cut-off plateau. At Cnampaign, no particular ac- 
txvity was rated ^ emphasized by even I/2 of their visitors. Diversity has its 
virtues but in this case and a few others, it seems that a center should have at 
least one main concept that visitors can latch on to for their return to their 
classrooms. In contrast, 50% or more of the visitors saw six or more activities 
being demonstrated at seven of the centers. 



* 

The following demonstration center code listing is used in all tables; 



BE = Belding 
BO = Bowen 
BM = Bryn Mawr 
CA = Carver 
CM = Champaign 



CL = Charleston 
DK = DeKalb 
DR = Decatur 
ED = Edwardsville 
EG = Elk Grove 



EV = Evanston 
EP = Evergreen Park 
PR = Freeport 
LO = Lockport 
MA = Marion 



OL = Oak Lawn 
OP = Oak Park 
PF = Park Forest 
SH = Signal Hill 
SK = Skokie 
UR = Urbana 
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TABU 1 SIM<ARY OF DCHASIS HAOD OK ACTIVITIES BY TOE CBiTroS 



DEMOKSTRATION CENTER ACTIVITIES uBE 



I.P.I. 



draaatics 



BO 



BM 



CA 



CMiCL 



OR 



OK 



EO 



EG 






EV 



EP 



FRILOIHA] 



OL 



OPIPFI 



SH 



SXj UR 



X+ 



fine arts 



creative writing 



I 

X X 



■usic instruction 



X+ 



pre»school 



junior great books 






a 



special curriculum materials 
(sci., hist., Engl., math, 
humanities, lang. arts, soc. 
studies, creative writing) 



X± 



inquiry method 






independent study 



X± 



X+ 



large group work- 



small group work 



Xt 



individual i zed ins t rue t ion 



seminars 



It 



X+ 



JS± 



X+ 



JS± 



X^l 



XL 



XL 



IL 



x+ 



x+ 



x+ 



inductive teaching 



XI 



in-service training 



flexible scheduling 



culturally disadvantaged 



gifted child identification 



learning/ resource centers 



cooperative/ team teaching 



community resource use 



identifying creativity 



X+ 



Xt 



X+ 



X. 



XL 



productive/ critical thinking 






other 






KEY X Activity was observed by at least 25^ of tiie visitors at this center 

X Activity was observed by at least 50^ of the visitors at this center 

X+ Activity was observed by at least 75^ of the visitors at this center 

* For explanation of centers' code names see page U. 
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V- HOW SATISFACTORY ARE THE CLASSROOM CONDITIONS FO R OBSERVATION (S)’ 
(Questions 1, 2. 5, 8) ^ ^ 



Ihe cwidition s of the classroom for observa^ion are excellent, Deaionstration 
teachers and students seem genuinely enthusiastic about their programs. 

The evidence frcxi questions 1 and 2 seems to indicate that the centers do an ex- 
cellent Job of prov^iding an environment in which tne visitors can see and hear 
the activities being demonstrated. The visitors are also just as positive that 
their presence does not disturb the students. Whether this occurs because of 
the director's ability to slip visitors unobtrusively into the class or the stu- 
dents- blase attitude toward visiters is not kriown, but in either case the centers 
do not seem to be disturbing the environment of the classroom by allowing visitors 
to observe classes on a regular basis. 

Question 8 illustrates that visitors regard all the demonstration centers as 
hot^ds of enthusiasm. In fact, except for Decatur and DeKalb— which are still 
positive— 'the remaining centers are viewed as extremely hi^ in enthusiaan. This 
picture may be a reflection of the fact that these teachers and students feel 
they are social and they therefore may put a little extra effort into the days 
when the visitors are in attendance. However^ since the questionnaires were col- 
lected late in the school year^ it seems more likely tho results may be showing 
that/ the centers are demonstrating the type of programs which seem to motivate 
students and teachers into being enthusia.otic about school, 

Hiis factor of enthusiasm correlates at the .05 level^ with a later item (Q.21) 
in the quest icxinaire concerning a teacher's inclination toward a personal change 
in behavior. Bais may indicate that a visiting teacher may react emotionally 
toward demonstrative activities as well as or instead of intellectually. 



You could trust this relationship to be valid 95% of the time. 

TABLE 2 CLASSROOM EWVIRQNMEN T 

BE BO BM CA CM CL. DR DK ED EG EV EP IR LO M A OL OP PP SH SK UR 

1) Able to see 



class 

2) Able to near 
class 

5) Able to view 
class with* 
out 

disturbing 

children 

8) Teachers 
and student 
enthusiastic 



++ 



++ 



++ 



++ 



++ 



++ 






++ 



++ 



t+ 






+-!- 



-J-4- 



+-i- 



+-f- 



f+ 



■*• 4 - 






++ 



-f-t 



+-f 



++ 



-i-+ 



-H+ +i-| ++ 



++ 



+4- ++ 



r 

1 + 



++ 



++ 



p 

+f 4-41 4--H +fl t-H -I-*- 



++ 



4-4- 



fH-H 

4-4- ! f 4- 4-4j 4-4- +4 



4-4- 



4-f 



-j-f 



4-4- 



4-4- 



4-i- 



j ! 

4-H 4-4-5 4-4 

1 f 

( I 



4-4- 



4-4- 



f4- 



J 



4-4- 4-r 



4-4- 



4-4- 



4-f- 



4-4- 



-r4- 



i . 



4-4- 



4-4- 



-}-f- 



4-4- 



4-4- 



4-4- 



4-4- 






(4-4-) indicates overwhelming positive response ( - ; indicaUs negative directior 
(+ ) Indicates positive direction indicates a very negative 

(0 ) indicates a mixed response with no clear response to the question 

indication of direction 
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- HW MUCH C0>f4U?JICATI0N IS TOERE BETWEEN DEMONSTRATION TEACHERS AND STUDENTS WITH 
VISITORS? — 

Visitors always have the opportunity to talk with demonstration teachers bu'c this 
is not always the case with the students. 

One of the assumptions underlying the demonstration concept for sane years is 
that the centers* programs and the various activities within these programs can 
he "sold" better to visitors if the personnel who are actively involved with 
the programs have the opportunity to converse with the visitors. It has been 
felt that the visitors would be better able to assess the center throui^ communi<- 
cation with the teachers and possibly students. Also, if as a result of the 
communications, the visitors came away with the impression that the teachers and 
students were enthusiastic about the programs, it was felt that the odds would 
greatly increase that the visitors would be favorably impressed ~ so impressed 
that they would attOEpt to implement the programs and activities in their own 
scliools. 



Questions 6 and 7 give us information on visitor-teacher- student conaaunication. 
All the centers allow their teachers to talk with visitors. The results are 
positive for all the centers with only the Bryn Mawr, Champaign, Decatur, Evanston 
^^®®port centers showing a tendency to limit the communication somewhat. The 
Evanston and Park Forest centers show very clearly that students do not talk with 
their visitors and this seems to be the case most of the time at DeKalb, 
Edwardsville, and Skokie. Between 50 and 60 < of the time visitors talk with stu- 
dents at Bryn Mawr, Carver, Champaign, Charleston, Decatur, and Signal Hill 
\diile the remaining centers seem to encourage this communication more. 

Statistical evidence indicates the more teacher communication there is the more 
visitors know about the overall demonstration program but the more communication 
there is between students and visitors the more difficult the demonstration ac- 
tivities appear to the visitors, (This question is also discussed on page 23«) 



TABLE 3 CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION 



6) Able to talk 
with teachers 



7) Able to talk 
with students 



(++) indicates overwhelmingly positive response 
( + ) indicates positive response 

( 0 ) indicates a mixed response with no clear indication of direction 
(- ) indicates negative leanings 

( — ) indicates a very negative response to the question 
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VII. 



HCW WELL DO THE CENTERS INFORM THEIR VISITORS? 

(Questions 4, 9, 10) 

The visitors are well informed fg)out the day-s observation but not about the long 
range necessities of implementing a program . 

The data indicates that the centers do an excellent job of providing adequate in- 
formation so that their visitors will understand the class proceedings. However^ 
the information seems to be specific to that day*s lesson and not made clear as 
to how it could relate to the visitors* own use since the visitors %dio receive 
the information tend to look at the activities as difficult to implement and they 
generally tend not to develop ideal commitment toward the demonstration activities. 
But they do think that there may be other personnel in their district who would 
have the desire to imp3.ement the observed activities. 

•Die next two questions (9, lo) deal with the ability of the center *s staff to 
explain the cost of necessary materials, equipment, or training and secondly, 
how to obtain them. The obvious trend in the replies shows that this is simply 
not being explained across all centers. Only Bryn Mawr and Elk Grove score well 
on both questions. Belding and Marion score extremely low on both questions 
while Oak Lawn, DeKalb, Park Forest, Freeport, Evanstcxi, and Decatur also score 
low. Therefore, in over one-third of the centers not even 50j of the visitors 
feel that they are being informed about cost or how to obtain necessary material , 
equipment, or training. 

The results from the remaining centers indicate only a mixed response with no 
clear direction on these two items. Bie conclusion based on these questions is 
that during the visits the majority of the centers are providing adequate infor- 
mation about the specific classroom visit but then stop there and do not explain 
their programs in depth. 

Bie importance of these last two questions is further emphasized by the data 
which shows that these two items are hi^ly correlated. At the .01* level, ques- 
tion 9 (about the explanation of cost) is related to the visitors’ ideal commit- 
ment toward the centers. Biis may be interpreted to mean that the more cost 
explanation is given, the more ideal conmitment is made by the visitors. 

At the .01 level of significance, question 10 (about how the visitors could ob- 
tain the materials, equipment, or training) is related to the visitors* general 
reaction to the center and to whether or not he or she feels committed to an 
actual change in classroom behavior. At the .05 level the resiUts indicate that 
these same visitors are more inclined to change their previous attitudes toward 
the center and also are more committed to changing the curriculum in either their 
school or classroom. Biis data would seem to indicate that any visitors who 
are not positive toward the centers or who do not indicate that change will re- 
sult because of their visit may be doing so not because of the nature of the 
activities being demonstrated, but because they have not been given enough infor- 
mation to make an intelligent decision. 



You could trust the relationship to be valid 99^ of the time. 
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TABLE 4 CENTER INTIMATION 




(++) indicates overwhelming positive response 
(+ ) indicates positive response 

( 0) indicates a very mixed response with no clear indication of direction 
(- ) indicates negative leanings 

(— ) indicates a very negative response to the question 
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mi, HOW REALISTIC AND mCTICAL ARE TOE DEMONSTRAIED ACTIVITIES TO IHE VISITORS? 
(Questions 3j Hj 12, 13* 15) 

Visitors ai*e seeing activities for gifted students which will easily fit into 
their own school ‘s •program. At least some of. ane demonstration activities are 
viewed as realistic with regard to the availability of personnel, space, facili>- 
ties and financial situation , 

Biis subsection is <xie of the .most important since in it the visitor is telling 
us idiether the demonstrations are relevant and realistic—whether he can use them 
in his own situation back at his home school. The results nere are quite mixed 
both among the centers* scores and among the six questions in the subsection. 

On the whole, visitors believe the classes they see are relevant to their needs 
(Q3). However, there are three exceptions-'Belding, Bowen, and Elk Grove —where 
the results appear neutral about class relevance. The classes at Bryn Mawr, 
Carver, Charleston, Marion, Signal Hill, and Skokie were seen as exceedingly 
relevant. There are, however, individual examples from most of the centers where 
junior hi^ teachers watched primary classes and EMH teachers observed IPI. In 
other words, the lack of meaningful verbal communication prior to a visit can 
misplace teachers in classes which have little relevance in their own needs. 

Those visitors who do view the demonstration classes as relevant also see them 
as highly pertinent to gifted students. These same visitors are very positive 
in their attitudes toward the centers and seem i;,o indicate an ideal commitment 
toward the activities. Since ^l6 out of a totaJ. of 69 I viewed the classes as 
relevant either most of the time or often, the above information seems to be 
saying that most of the visitors are looking for programs which contain certain 
activities which can be used with gifted students. These public school teachers 
and administrators feel that what the demonstration centers are generally of- 
fering fit their own concepts of what a gifted program shou.ld ideally be. 

The next four questions (ll,12,13;l4; see Table 5 ) deal specifically with prob- 
lems which might hinder the exportation of activities from the center by the 
individual visitors. The questions deal with the personnel, available space, 
and facilities, money, and whether the activities would fit into the overall 
school program. 

Twenty-six percent of the visitors believed they had the personnel available at 
their own schools who would want to implement all the observed activities, (Qll) 
while 71 ^ stated the same would be true for only some of the demonstrated ac- 
tivities. The scores do range from an extremely positive score for Park Forest 
to mediocre placement for Belding, Decalur, DeKalb, Freeport, Oak Park, and 
Signal Hill. 

!Diis question is simultaneously measuring the centers' ability to inform their 
visitors about the type of person who would be interested in the demonstrated 
activities along with the visitors* attitude toward the ability of the personnel 
in his or her school to attempt change. The centers must succeed in proving that 
their programs and activities are realistic enough to be used in any school dis- 
trict if it expects a hi^ number of visitors to answer affirmatively to this 
question. 
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TABLE 5 VISITORS* VIEW OF CENTFBS* PRACTICALITY 
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Were the classes relevant to 
your needs? 



Do you have personnel who would 
implement programs? 



Do you have space and facili- 
ties for activities? 



Will you have enou^ funds 
for activities? 



Would you he ah3e to fit these 
activities into your own 
curriculum? 

Do you think observed activi- 
ties are for gifted? 
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Interestingly enough, this item correlates at tne .05 level with question 4 which 
is concerned with the amount of information given to visitors. Also the more 
visitors believe personnel back in the school or school district have a desire to 
implemeixt the observed activities the more they themselves indicate on question 21 
that they are leaning toward change in their own classroom behavior as a result 
of the day's visit. 

Twenty- three percent of the visitors who aiiswer question 12 believe they would 
have the facilities and space available to use the demonstrated activities idien 
they return to their home school. While 67% believe this co»ild be the case for 
only some of the activities^ 10% feel that the activities are unrealistic for 
them to bring back to their school because of a lack of facilities and space. 

On an individual basis, the visitors from fielding, fie Kalb; and Evanston don't 
believe they have the space or facilities. The visitors were clearly negative on 
this point, /it Evergreen Park, Elk Grove. Freeport, Signal Hill, fiecatur. lockport, 
Skokie, and Urbana the visitors believe that they can handle only some of the ob- 
served activities with their present facilities while at the remaining centers 
the visitors are positive that facilities and space would not handicap their ex- 
portation of a demonstrative program or activity; this is especially the case with 
Charleston's program. 

Interestingly enough, this question is highly correlated with the three following 
questions — 13,14.15. If the visitors feel they have the space and facilities they 
are also sure they would have the money to implement activities. Ihey also are 
quite sure that the activities for gifted students would fit rignt into their 
curriculum. 

Question 13 asks the visitors if they have or will be able to acquire enou^ funds 
to use the activities. Only 13% of the visitors thought they would be able to 
acquire funds to implement all the observed activities while an equal percentage 
said it would not be able to acquire funds for any of the activities. Some 
centers who do poorly may feel that their programs would be quite inexpensive to 
export, but the visitors apparently don’t perceive this to be t’ne situation.. 

Ihe visitors were sure at fielding that the costs were prohibitive. While the 
visitors from the Carver, Champaign, Charleston. Marion and Oak Lawn centers 
felt that funds could be available, t'ne remaining centers had mixed results,. 
Therefore, only 5 or less than 1/4 of the centers have activities which the visi- 
tors view as fairly economically feasible and no center was viewed s.s demon- 
strating obviously econcmiically feasible activities. 

This question correlates with another item c the questionnaire (Q.16) which asks 
visitors if the socio-econcmiic level of their school's community is higher or 
lower than the community of the demonstration center. The results wc;re extremely 
negative— in the sense that t'ne visitors constantly stated that the centers 
were in higher socio-economic communities than were their own schools. If this 
is the case, and it could very well be since most of the centers are hardly in 
what one may call ghetto schools, the centers in their verbal, explanations may 
not be distinguishing between their programs and the demonstration school wit’n 
its surrounding community. Therefore, the programs may seem unattainable because 
the visitors associate the programs with a different economic stratum. Tne re- 
sults from the observation schedule"* tend to support this possibility since 
centers scored exceedingly low on the director's verbal explanation of the pro- 
gram's feasibility. 



* See Report No. 5i The Visibility and Clarity of Demonstrations , page 11, 
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xhe prc^ams may also be unattainable because they really are expensive to im- 
plement, However, a final decision will have to await the results of the post- 
visi* questionnaire when the visitors are explicitly asked about the reas(xis why 
they have rejected the possibility of using programs they would have liked to 
implement. 

On question 14 in this subsection, the visitors arc ashed if the activities would 
fit into their own school's curriculum or into their own classes, Bie visitors 
seem to view the activities being demonstrated as ones which would mesh smoothly 
with present school policy. However, at Belding, DeKalb, Evergreen Park, Oak 
Purk, Elk Grove, Freeport, Signal Hill, and Urbana, the visitors believe that 
only some of the activities would fit into their schools ri^t now. Correlational 
evidence indicates that visitors feel the activities would be appropriate since 
the necessary space and facilities are available and the activities would help 
the gifted students in their schools. 

In fact, one main assumption behind allowing visitors to come into a demonstra- 
tion center is that these public school personnel are or will be working directly 
or indirectly with academically talented or "gifted” students, !Hierefore, it 
seems highly important that these visitors must see programs which are specif i- 
cjilly designed for this type of student and that the program can be also used 
for the same kind of student in the visitor's home school, Bie centers scored 
extremely well on this item (Q, 15 ), thirteen of the twenty-one centers scored 
extremely positive and the others were all above the neutral point, !Iliis, of 
course, does not indicate that all the visitors will use the observed activities. 
Just that they feel the demonstration activities would be apjoropriate for the 
gifted students in their own schools. However, the data does indicate that once 
visitors believe that the demonstration activities are for gifted students, they 
develop a commitment toward adoption of the activities. 
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TABLE 6 SUMfABY OF INDIVIDUAL CENTER* S PRACTICALITY 
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(++) Indicates overwhelmingly positive response 
(+ ) indicates positive response 

. (0 ) indicates a very mixed response with no clear indication of direction 
) indicates negative leanings 
( — ) indicates a very negative response to the question 
*See page 4 for explanation of center's code names 
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IX. WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CHARACrERTSTICS OF THE VISITORS 'SCHOOLS? 



The visitors perceive the centers as generally deaonstrating activities which 
they do not have in their schools* These visitors also generally perceive 
theaselves as coaing from schools in lower socio-econoaic settings than the deaon- 
stration schools . 

In questions 16 and 17 we attenpt to find out sonething about the nature of the 
visitors' schools by coaparing thea to the deaonstration school(s). In the first 
question, each visitor is asked to rate the activities in their school with the 
activities in the deaonstration school. A one to five ordinal scale is used 
with 1 standing for "siallar" activities and 5 for "different" activities. 

The results show that five centers — Belding, Bryn Mawr, Chaapaign, Evanston 
and Oak Lawn are deaonst rating activities which are quite siallar to those of 
the target schools. The visitors show aixed reactions about Charleston, Oak 
Park, and Elk Grove but they are very definite in saying that Evergreen Park, 
Freeport, and Urbana have very dissiallar programs froa those which they have 
In their own schools. 

It is difficult to say how "good" or "bad" it is that visitors view their schools 
as having different or similar activities in coiq>arison with deaonstration 
schools. In fact, it is because of this question and similar ones that a single 
mnBerlcal score was not derived from this questionnaire for indxvidual centers 
since that would not be anywhere as meaningful as an item by item analysis. How- 
ever, the demonstration centers maintain that they are agents for change through 
their demonstrations of innovative practices in education; therefore, in the 
scoring of each item, the above five centers which visitors view as not very in- 
novating received lower scores than the centers which seem to be doing something 
different. 

In question 17 we wished to discover how the visitors perceive the socio-economic 
strata of the demonstration centers* home communities in comparison to their own 
school's comnunlty. Only the visitors to Bryn Mawr, Carver and Decatur centers 
view their school's community level as higher than that of the centers. The 
visitors to Evanston, Lockport, and Park Forest seem uncertain, but all the other 
visitors are sure that the remaining centers belong in a higher socio-economic 
stratum than their school's community. 

The above comparisons give a picture of a majority of the centers existing in a 
higher socio-economic area than that of its visitors. This picture is not neces- 
sarily negative except for the noticable lack of explanatory power the centers 
seem to possess when it comes to dollars and cents talk? It does not seem im- 
possible to assume that those visitors from a lower socio-economic area may have 
been awed by modern physical plants, large quantities of accessible hard and soft 
ware, excellent environmental surroundings, etc., and have responded with pleas- 
antries about the day's visit but have abandoned implementation of observed 
activities because of imaginary economic blockades which were not torn down by 
the directors* explanations. 



* See subsection "How Well Do the Centers Inform Their Visitors?", 
questions 9, 10. 



On the other hend, visitors who do believe thst they coae froB e higher socio*- 
cconoBic area than the centers, view the deaonstratlon classes as nore relevant 
and very appropriate for gifted children. This can probably be explained by 
the fact that the schools in those areas are probably very well-to-do and therefore 
can afford top level teachers who will have a kno»ledgeable background in gifted 
education. 



TABLE 7 CHARACTERISTICS OF VTSIOXBS* SCHOOLS 
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KEY: QUESTION l6 

(++) indicates activities are very 
different from those in the 
visitor's school (l6); 

(+ ) indicates activities are some- 
%diat different from those in 
visitor's school (l6); 



QUESTION 17 

(++) socio-economic level much lower 
at the demonstration center than 
in the community of the visitor's 
school (17) 

( + ) socio-economic level lower at 
the demonstration than in the 
community of the visitor's 
school (17) 



( 0 ) indicates mixed response 

(16); 



( - ) indicates activities are some- 
what similar in both schools 
( 16 ); 

( — ) indicates activities are very 
similar (I6); 



(0 ) socio-economic level the same 
between demonstration and the 
community of the visitor's 
school (17) 

( - ) socio-economic level hi^er at 
the demonstration center than 
in the community of the visitor's 
school (17) 

( — ) socio-economic level much 

higher at the demonstration 
center than in the community 
of the visitor's school (17) 
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HCW DOES gffl SBiANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ILLUSIRATE VISITOR VATrUE^? 

The semantic differential shows that visitors believe the demonstration activities 
are highly POti vating_jtnd_j]:»itain_academicall^r^jf aTii^t) l^^^su^^ Howe ver, 

the visitors also believe the activities are not economica Jjjr fe asible nor wo»id 
they be easy to implement, 

nie semantic differential technique was used to obtain the visitors* view of the 
educational value of the demonstrated activities. Visitors rated the center 
they visited on thirty scales of value, such as topical: out of date. (See 

Figure 4) Besides providing information on specific value dimensions, some 
scales have been scored in groupings based mi a factor analysis. These factors, 
which provide a comprehensive picture of the attitudes and reactions evoked by 
the centers, are Motivation, Subject Matter, and Ease of Implementation. 

As Figure 4 suggests, visitors responded on a seven-place scale. For scoring 
purposes the values one to seven were assigned to scale positions, (All spaces 
on the left in Figure 4 were scored seven.) !Hie midx>oint (4) was interpreted as 
a neutral point indicating that neither adjective in the scale applied. A mean 
response above 5*5 (or below 2,5) was judged to represent a strong response to a 
scale. For the three general factors, the mean visitor response is shown for 
each center, 

A different, more meaningful way of rei>orting visitor response is used for each 
individual scale in addition to the scoring procedure used for groups of items 
(factors), !Hie percentage of visitors who respond strongly (by placing a mark 
eeither^on value 6 or 7 of the scale) is indicated by the charts on the following 
pages. In choosing from the many possible ways of presenting this information 
we have chosen to indicate overwhelming strengths as the most meaningful way to 
interpret the material. We feel ^indication of strong feeling on the part of 
the visitors is illustrated when 66^ or more visitors respond strongly on the ^ 
or 7 valu es of the sc ale. Similarly, a mean sc ore of 5«5 o r above indicates a 
center is clearly seen as emphasizing that value dimension . !Ilius, two scoring 
procedures are used to determine which centers are seen as embodying the various 
educational values or groups of values. 

In interpreting these results, it should be remembered that they represent a 
somewhat different perspective than the information obtained in the rest of the 
questionnaire. In those questions the visitor was responding as a potential user 
of the activities, materials, and ideas. !Hieir usefulness to him was being ques- 
tioned. The results of the semantic differential section represent the collective 
judgment of a group of professional educators of the value of the demonstrated 
activities, A center might be demonstrating activities which are hi^ly valued, 
but which are not seen as exportable and useable in their home schools by many 
visitors, This would suggest a failure by the center either to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the activities or to select the kind of visitors who could benefit 
from such activities. 



* If the visitors respond most strongly to the other end of the scale (values 
2 or 1), the percentage is preceded by "R" indicating reversal of keyed scale 
response. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFBtENTIAL FOR ACTIVITIES DO«»fS!I!RATED AT DEMOMSTOATION CETfTERS 

Below are the thirty hi-polar value scales which comprise the semantic differen- 
tial used in this visitor questionnaire. Obey are reprinted here for your con- 
venience and aid in understanding the diagrams in this section. 

ARE THE DEMONSTRATED ACTIVITIES: 



FACT(» I: MOTIV ATION 

out of date 
theoretical 
boring 

socially worthless 
not motivating 
interesting to only a few 

FACTOR II: SUBJECT MATTER 



uopicajL A 
practical X 
enjoyable X 

socially valuable X 

motivating X 
interesting to all X 



basic to the subject 
vocationally valuable 
academically valuable 
integrative 




peripheral to the subject 
vocationally worthless 
academically worthless 
isolated 



FACTOR III: 



EASE OF IMPU 



>:iw 



mTION 



simple X 

easy to teach X 

easy to learn X 

easy xo evaluate X 



complex 

difficult to teach 
difficult to learn 
difficult to evaluate 



INDIVIDUALLY SCORED SCAT.TSt 



economically feasible 
value oriented 
individual oriented 
progressive 
appropriate for all 
highly transferable 
convergent 
precise 




not economically feasible 
knowledge oriented 
society oriented 
traditional 

appropriate for only a few 
not transferable 
divergent 
vague 



SCA^ES_^fOT_SC^^D_^_see_^iscussiOT^ 



requires reasoning 
democratic 
humanitarian 
morally valuable 
objective 
life adjustment 
concrete 
specific 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



requires rote memory 
authoritarian 
non-humanitarian 
morally worthless 
subjective 

transmission of culture 

abstract 

broad 
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FACTOR 1; jUlE TOE DiMONSARAroP ACTIVITIES AS MOTIVATIKG? 



at the cen'bers as ver y 

motivating . 

Only DeKalb and Bowen fall below the 5.5 cut-off point so it can be easily 
shown by the summary scores on Table 8 that the centers do possess motiva- 
tional qualities. The visitors are quite sure that what they are viewing is 
topical rather than out of date, enjoyable rather than baring, more socially 
valuable than socially worthless, interesting to all rather than just a few, 
and motivating. 

Ihe visitors who feel that the centers* activities are motivating also see 
the classes as relevant and appropriate for gifted students. Ohis has caused 
a very ^sitive pneral reaction toward the centers* activities which in turn 
has lead ohe visitors to a general commitment to the demonstrated activities. 
Also, the visitors seem quite motivated by the demonstration if they believe 
it will be "easy to implement" as expressed in factor 3. 

FACTOR 2: HOW DO VISITORS VIEW THE CENTERS' SUBJECT MATTER? 



The visitors believ e that the subject matter of the centers is academic ally 
valuable . 



The range in the mean column is lower and the average for most centers falls 
below the 5*5 standard. Only Skokie, Charleston, and Evanston are seen as 
very str^ig in subject matter values based on meaii scores. However visitors 
are also strongly impressed with this dimension of the activities at Marion, 
Park Forest, Edwardsville, and Carver. With regard to the area of the sub- 
ject matter demonstrated, the visitors seem to view the vast majority as 
having academically valuable demonstrations. A few of the demonstrations 
are seen to have integrative subject matter (in contrast to it being isolated). 
The concept of "basic to the subject" versus "peripheral to the subject" 
seems to have left most of the visitors in a quandary since most answered in 
the number 4 section on the scale. This scale apparently did not apply to 
most kinds of programs being demonstrated. 

This factor is highly related to the previous factor of motivation and con- 
sequently also correlates with the same questions. In addition, visitors 
who are favorable to the quality of the demonstrated subject matter also are 
more inclined toward change in their methodology. 



The case of the scale "academically valuable — academically worthless" pre- 
sents ^ example which should be used to keep readers from assuming a black 
and white frame of reference. For instance, while Evergreen Park did not 
score 66% or above, that is not to say that the visitors thought the program 
was academically unsound; instead it just means what it does say: that not 

over two- thirds of the visitors marked on the 6 or 7 points on the scale. 

As a matter of fact, in the case of Evergreen Park, a total of 84^ of the 
visitors marked the 5“j 6-, or 7 points on the scale. Visitors at Evergreen 
Park and DeKalb apparently did not see subject matter as a special strength 
or relevant variable in their programs. 



TABLE 8 



FACTv^ I; MOTIVATIONAL QUALITIES 



OL 



TOTAL 

FACTOR 

SCORE 

6.59 



SOCIALLY IHTERESTING 

VALUABLE MOTIVATING TO ALL 



1 ED 


1 6.21 


II 79it 




96jt 


{ 89)6 


Bet, 


1 8256 ~ 


1 MA 


1 6.17 


II 




1 89jt 


1 8856 


8556 


1 ni 


1 ^ 


1 6.09 


1 m 




1 10056 


I 9456 


7256 




1 


1 6.08 1 


IP Sof, 




[ 8756 


I 8056 


9356 


j 7356 


1 ^ 


1 6.02 


1 m 




1 8956 


1 9456 




I 8956 


SH 


1 6.02 1 


I 8gj( 




[ 9456 1 


1 7656 


19t> 1 


P 7156 


PF 


6.01 1 


1 78jt 1 




1 8756 1 


I 8156 


8756 1 


I 795t 


BE 1 


1 5.90 1 


I 76 f> 1 


67 f, j 


8256 ~| 


7^6 


7356 


7056 


OP 1 


1 5.85 1 


feii 1 




^ 1 


7756 


8?^ 1 


ert, 


FR 1 


I 


I 7H I 




8156 1 


IH 


7856 I 




EG 1 


5.83 II 


1 1 




8056 I 


6956 


8^6 j 


6656 


LO 1 


5.83 II 


Baf, I 




7956 1 


7656 


1 % 





5.80 70^ 






Qii 



DR 



CM 



5.79 695^ 



5.72 76 ^ 



80^ 



67^ 



lyjo 



BO 



5.16 



81^ 



69 l> 



* See page 4 for identification of demonstration center code letters 
^ Mean scores for summary of items in Factor I, Values may range from 0.0 to 7.0. 
*** ^e % shown represents the number of visitors who responded strongly on the scale 
(^ues 6 or 7) for this particular item. A blank space indicates that less than 
66% of those responding felt strong on that particular item. 



TABLE 9 



FACTOR IK SUBJECT HATTER 

TOTAL 

SUBJECT BASIC TO VOCATIONALLY ACADEMICALLY 



CENTER MATTER SUBJECT VALUABLE VALUABLE INTEGRATIVE 



SK 


6.15 


76Z 


68Z 


88Z 


1 

79Z 


CL 


5.97 






89Z 


78Z 


EV 


5.82 






80Z 


87Z 












75% 


MA 


5.1/1 




67Z 


85Z 


79Z 


PF 


5.65 




66Z 


75Z 


80Z 


ED 


5.63 




6SZ 


86Z 


82Z 


OP 


5.57 






87Z 




SH 


5.56 






78Z 




LO 


5.49 






78Z 


76Z 


CA 


5.48 




68Z 


83Z 


66Z 


EG 


5.43 






75Z 




FR 


5.38 










OL 


5.32 






74% 




DR 


5.31 






73Z 




BM 


5.29 






82Z 




CM 


5.27 






73Z 




EP 


5.20 










BE 


5.08 






71% 




BO 


5.03 






n% 




DK 


4.89 























IRierefore, in reading the summaries and in studying the tables one has to be 
careful not to infer that because a center did not "score" on a particular 
item that it must have been marked at the other end of the scale. If there 
are staggering differences indicated, then the summaries will expose them. 

For exampj.e, if Evergreen Park had received a score which showed that of 
its visitors marked the one and two categories at the other end of the scale, 
this woiCd have noted since the program would have appeared obviously not 
academically worthy in the eyes of its visitors. Since it was not noted as 
such, it may be assumed that its absence was not due to a significant 
statisticaJ. difference in the reverse direction, 

FACTOR 3; DO THE VISITORS GENERALLY VIEW OHE DQiONSTEtATION ACTIVITIES AS 
EASY TO IMPLEMENT ? 

No, The visitors generally believe that the demonstration activities are 
not easy to grasp and/or to implement in their own schools and classed 

ihe results of this factor are startling* None of the centers scored above 
the 5,5 cut-off mark, (See Table lO) For the individual items, it is 

granted that a cut-off point of 66^ scores on the 6 and 7 slots on the scale 
is a difficult test, but for the other factors, such as motivation, there was 
little difficulty in producing a large number of centers who had scores for 
each item in the factor. Here, only Urbana barely managed to make the grade 
on the item "easy to learn," None of the activities were strongly perceived 
as simple, easy to teach, easy to evaluate, and (with that one" exception) 
easy to learn. 

The range of percentcige for those who did respond strongly ranges from Ojt 
at DeKalb to 31^ for Carver on the simple -complex scale. While only 4^ 
at Evergreen Park thou^t the activities were easy to teach, 52^ at Carver 
thou^t this to be the case. Only 11^ of DeKalb 's visitors felt that the 
activities are the type that would be easy to learn while 66^ of Urbana' s 
■visitors were positive. The most interesting case is the evaluation score 
,,, 56 ^ of Skokie's visitors strongly view the activities as ones easily 
lending themselves to evaluation while 6l^ of Oak Lawn's visitors indi- 
cated strongly that the activities did not lend themselves to evaluation; 

Oak Lawn, therefore, scored higher in the reverse direction of the item 
than any other center did in the positive direction of the item. 

The results of the entire factor seem to clearly indicate that the centers 
are not seen to be demonstrating activities which will be easy to implement 
when the visitors return home. This is the case either because the ac- 
tivities are complex, hard to teach, difficult to learn and evaluate OR 
they just seem that way because the staff of the centers does not make a 
conscious effort to demonstrate otherwise. 

This factor is negatively correlated with the visitors receiving enough in- 
formation (Q,4) to understand the class proceedings. All the previous data 
would apparently contradict this unless you look at the information gen- 
erally disseminated by the demonstration staff. The visitors need 
personalized information if they are to be personally affected; therefore, 
they respond to the demonstration activities if they can find out particu- 
lars which will help them in their own classes. In other words, the 
visitors seem to be negatively reacting to the directors attempt to dis- 
seminate a general awareness alone. 






o 
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TABLE 10 



FACTOR IIIIFASE OF IMPLEMENTATION 

TOTAL EASE 



CENTER 


OF 

IMPLeiENTATION 


SIMPLE 


EAST TO TEACH 


EASY TO EASY TO 

LEARN EVALUATE 


EV 


4.88 


20#** 


kTi** 




53 <** 




SH 


4.66 






56j{** 






CA 


4.62 


Vi* 


52 <* 




ut%** 




PF 


4.55 












SK 


I 








56 ^* 




UR 


1 4.36 






66Z« 






OP 


4.24 












BE 


1 












CM 1 


1 










EG 1 


1 










ED 1 


4.09 










MA 1 


1 4.08 






56#** 




BM 


4.07 




4?#** 






FR 1 


3.98 










LO 1 


3.96 


18#** 








BO 


3.90 










CL. 


3.81 










DR 


3.66 




. 








3.64 








R bl#"^ 


DK 


3.54 










EP 


3.48 










il 









* Hipest percentage responding strongly (values 6 and 7) to this scale 

** Next hipest percentages strongly responding to this scale • 

R indicates strong response to the reverse end of the scale: 

Difficult to Evaluate* 
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They seeni zo first wcoit to know if the demonstrations are relevant to 
them. If this is the case and the visitors decide it would be beneficial 
to change, they then need to know personal information such as the cost of 
materials for them and where to obtain necessary training. 



Coincidently, the visitors* ideal reaction to the demonstration activities 
is negatively correlated with question 4 also. This would seem further 
evidence to the contention that the visitors would listen arid be more 
motivated toward change if the demonstration center staff related the ac- 
tivities specifically to the visitors* own school situations. 



Also, the more visitors talk with students, the more inclined they are to 
see the activities as difficult to implement. If the demonstration staff 
does not fill in the picture, the visitors are very likely to leave with a 
one-sided view that while the activities may be fun, it seems to the 
teacher that they would be hard to teach and evaluate. 



TABLE 11 TOTAL 
ECONOMIC FEASIBILITY 



DO THE VISITORS BELIEVE THE CENTERS* 
ACTIVITIES ARE GENERALLY ECONOMICALLY 
FEASIBLE? 



RANGE OF i OF STRONG 

CENTER STRENGTH RESPONSE 



6.01 

OL 5.61 
MA 5.53 
DR 5.50 


1% 

57i 

625 t 


PF 






ED 


5.32 


rrt> 


CM 


5.27 


5556 


EV 


5.27 


53!t 


FR 


5.23 


57^ 


BE 


5.19 


50i6 


FM 


5.17 




SK 


5.17 




DK 


5.16 


•M 


EP 


5.16 


52^ 


SH 


5.00 


39iS 


LO 


4.90 


30^ 


BO 


4.85 


-M 


EG 


4.82 




CA 


4.76 




OP 


4.70 




UR 


4.68 





Generally, they do not see them as economi 
cally feasible. 



Several scales (7) should be considered 
individually as they deal with values which 
are highly relevant to the successful dis- 
semination of programs. One of the most 
significant scales is "Economically Feasible 
- Not Economically Feasible." Both mean 
and percentage scores are shown in Table 11. 
At only one center. Charleston, do more 
than 66^ of the visitors indicate that the 
program is clearly economically feasible. 
Four centers have mean scores which indicate 
they were strongly perceived as economically 
feasible. They are Charleston, Oak Lawn, 
Marion and Decatur. The bottom third of 
the centers (Signal Hill, Lockport, Bowen, 
Elk Grove, Carver, Oak Park, and Urbana) 
are particularly not seen as demonstrating 
programs which could be labeled as economi- 
cally feasible. 

Although individual responses vary according 
to the financial situation in the home dis- 
trict, the statistics contained in Table 11 
represent the collective Judgment of 
visitors as a group. This data substantiates 
earlier findings which state that the 
centers do not explain the feasibility of 
their program to visitors. 
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WHAT ARE OHE ATTI^TODES OF THE VISITORS TOWARD OHE DEjONS^TICgf CETfTERS? 

Visitors ^ express an extremely positive reagti j)ri toward the demonstraticn 
centers . 

Question I 9 asks the visitors their general reaction toward the demonstration 
center and offers three possible replies: positive, negative or neutral, !Ihe 

overwhelming reaction is positive; 91 ^ of the replies are hi^*y positive to 
to the centers. However, the range does extend from lOOfo for Edwards ville , 
Signal Hj.x1, and Skolie to 56^ for Bowen and 82^ for Elk Grove, 

It would be possible to take the statistics from this question alone and dis- 
tort the overall picture of the centers. This question does not ask the 
opinions of the visitors as professional educators to evaluate the worth of 
the educational programs they observed; it Just questions them on how they 
felt about the center. The results of this item point to the fact that the 

centers know how to positively affect the visitors during the day's visit, but 
this may or may not have very little long-range effect. They are not sending 
visitors away unhappy. 






^ of Positive 
Response 


BE 


BO 


BM 


CA 


CM 


CL 


DR 


DK 


ED 


EG 


EV 


EP 


FR 


LO 


MA 


OL 


OP 


PF 


SH 


SK 


UR 


85 


56 


95 


93 


97 


94 


92 


89 


100 


82 


93 


96 


87 


95 


94 


91 


98 


86 


100 


100 


95 


i of Negative 
Response 


6 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


i of Neutral 
Response 


9 


35 


5 


7 


7 


6 


6 


11 


0 


18 


7 


4 


13 


5 


6 


9 


2 


11 


0 


0 


2 



The next question is a continuation of the last in that it asks the visitors if 
their reaction to the demonstration center changed noticeably during the day 
and, if it did, how did it change. Only about one-third of the total number 
of visitors did express change (although the administrator total was almost 505 &). 
The overwhelming change is again in favor of the centers as the most impressive 
change came in the category from neutral to positive . . . 79 ^ of the total 
change came in this category. Since most visitors are generally positive and 
most of those who did change became positive, the centers with a hi^ number of 
negative change should be noted. Bowen, Champaign, Evanston, Park Forest, and 
especially Oak Lawn are not impressive with regard to this questicxi since they 
have managed to negatively influence a fair proportion of their visitors and a 
much higher proportion than their fellow centers. (See table l4.) 
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TABLE 14 



HOW REACTIONS TO THE CENTERS CHANGE DURING THE DAY 



20- Did your reactions to the demonstration 


If yes, how? 






center change noticeably during the day? 


















YK 


-to+ 


+to- 


0to+ 


Oto- 


+toO 


All centers 


404 


(58Z) 


238 


(34Z) 


12 


4 


188 


» 

*♦ 


27 


All teachers 


357 


(60Z) 


199 


(33Z) 


9 


3 


155 


3 


26 


All administrators 


47 


(52Z) 


39 


(42Z) ! 
< 


3 


1 


33 


1 


1 






NO 


YES 

i 


-to+ 


+to- 


0to+ 


Oto- 


+toO 


BELDING 05 * 


28 


(82Z) 


6 


Jk 

(18Z) = 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


BOWEN (34) 


16 


(52Z) 


15 


(48Z) , 


0 


1 


8 


3 


3 


BRYN MAHR (19) 


9 


(50Z 


9 


(50Z) - 

1 


1 


0 


8 


0 


0 


CARVER (29) 


19 


(70Z) 


8 


(30Z) ; 


1 


0 


6 


0 


1 


CHAMPAIGN (34) 


17 


(53Z) 


15 


(47Z) j 

B 


0 


0 


10 


0 


5 


CHARLESTON (18) 


11 


(65Z) 


6 


(35Z) j 
« 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


DECATUR (50) 


28 


(62Z) 


18 


(38Z) ; 


0 


0 


17 


1 


0 


DEKALB (23) 


10 


(56Z) 


8 


(44Z) 1 


1 


0 


6 


0 


1 


EDWARDSVILLE (29) 


18 


(62Z) 


11 


00 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


ELK GROVE (49) 


29 


(62Z) 


18 


00 


2 


0 


14 


0 


0 


EVANSTON (15) 


10 


(67Z) 


5 


(33Z) ; 


0 


0 


3 


0 


2 


EVERGREEN PARK (26) 


17 


(65Z) 


9 


(35Z) : 
■ 


1 


0 


7 


0 


1 


FREEPORT (47) 


25 


(60Z) 


17 


(40Z) ! 


1 


0 


15 


0 


1 


LOCKPORT (42) 


29 


(71Z) 


12 


(29Z) ' 

1 


1 


1 


10 


0 


0 


MARION (34) 


18 


(62Z) 


11 


00 


1 


0 


7 


0 


2 


OAK LAWN (23) 


14 


(64Z) 


8 


(36Z) { 
(37Z) j 


0 


1 


2 


0 


5 


OAK PARK (47) 


29 


63%) 


17 


1 


0 


15 


0 


1 


PARK FOREST (37) 


24 


(65Z) 


13 


(35Z) I 
« 


1 


1 


7 


0 


4 


SIGNAL HILL (34) 


11 


(41%) 


16 


(59%) ; 


0 


0 


16 


0 


0 


SKOKIE (25) 


18 


(86%) 


3 


i 

(14%) 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


URBANA (41) 


24 


(65Z) 


13 


(35%) 


1 


0 


12 


0 


0 



-to+ Negative to Positive 
+to- Positive to Negative 
0to+ Neutral to Positive 

* Numbers in () next to the center's code 
questionnaires we have from that center 
item are not shown. 



Oto- Neutral to Negative 

+to0 Positive to Neutral 
-toO Negative to Neutral 

signify the number of valid returned 
Number of visitors omitting this 



-toO 



-toO 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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XII. WHAT ARE THE ATTITUDES OF THS VISITORS TOWARD HKSONAL CHATKJE? 



The visitors generally feel that they have been impressed and affected to the 
degree that they will attempt scatne change in their hoiae school . 

In question 21 the visitors are asked if, as a result of the day's visit, they 
will change their own classroom behavior — the way they teach. Approximately 
of the teachers answered this item; 20f> answered negatively and 7ki in- 
dicated that they thou^t they would institute some change in their classroom 
as a result of the day's observations. However, the range in response to this 
item went from DeKalb's 50j to Edwards ville ' s 9^. 

Since all centers affected at least ^Ojo of its visiting teachers toward com- 
mitment to change, the centers generally look potentially quite effective; but 
the above mentioned range does differentiate among the centers quite well. 
Charleston, Edwardsville, Evergreen Park, Freeport, Lockport, Oak Park, Signal 
Hill, and Skokie scored exceedingly high. . .at least of the visitors feel 
that their classroom behavior or methodology will be changed.' On the other 
hand, at least 305^ of the visitors to Belding, Bowen, Bryn Mawr, DeKalb, 
Decatur, and Evanston were positive they would not change methodology. 



TABLE 15 ATTITUDES TOWARD lERSONAL CHANGE 



TEACHERS* ; As a result of today's visit to this center, do you think that 
your own classrocxn behavior, the way you now teach, will be changed at all? 

*jo of Positive 
Response 



^ of Negative 
Response 



i of Omits or 
"Don't Know 



BE BO 3M CA CM CL DR DK ED EG EV EP FR LO MA OL OP PF SH SK UR 



58 


58 


58 


72 


68 


89 


62 


50 


92 


62 


53 


84 


88 


85 


56 


77 


86 


7G 


85 


88 


82 


42 


36 


37 


28 


19 


5.5 


33 


33 


4 


30 


33 


12 


6 


7.5 


25 


23 


14 


26 


15 


12 


10 


0 


6 


5 


0 


13 


5^5 


5 


17 


4 


8 


14 


4 


6 


7.5 


9 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


8 



* Administrators eliminated from total sample size for this question 
since it asks the question of only teachers who were at the center. 

It may be argued that curriculum change is the objective of certain centers and 
not methodology — question 22 takes this into account by asking the visitors 
if they think that they will make any curriculiim changes in either their class 
(for teachers) or their school (for administrators). For this question, 5^ 
of the teachers indicated that they would be interested in making some changes 
while 65^ of the administrators were just as inclined. Overall, the range of 
scores was much lower. . .from Belding 's low score of 28^ to Carver's high of 
76^. Curriculum is seen as a more difficult area of change, especially by the 
teachers. 
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Carver , Edvardsville^ Kvergpreen Bark^ Seaport ^ and Urbana were the centers 
idii^ did exceedingly mill on this item ... at least 66< of the visitors 
indicated that there will be a curriculum (diange as a result of their visit. 
Belding^ Bowen, DecaiTir, Evanston, and Marion are not noticeably affecting 
visitors with regard to curriculum (under 50jt) and this seems to especially 
be the case with the Lelding and Evanston centers (under 33jt). Almost 
of the visitors at Belding, Bowen and Evanston are ix>sitive they won't 
make any changes in their curriculum as a result of Ihe visit. The omits 
in Tables I5 and I6 should be probably read as visitors iho Just disi't know 
if they want to commit themselves to change. 

TABLE 16 ATTITUDES TOWARD CURRICULUM CHAKGE 

FOR TEACHERS AMD AD MINIS TRATORS ; As a result of today's visit to this center, 
do you think that you will make any changes in the curriculum of your class or 
school? 



BE BO BM. CA CM CL DR DK ED EG EV EP FR LO MA OL OP OF SH. SK UR 



of Positive 
Response 

i of Negative 
Response 

^ of Omits or 
"Don't Know" 



28 


38 


74 


76 


65 


56 


46 


58 


69 


53 


33 


66 


70 


62 


4l 


61 


55 


59 


59 


56 


71 


47 


47 


16 


10 


26 


17 


24 


13 


10 


29 


47 


11 


9 


14 


35 


26 


36 


35 


15 


24 


12 


25 


15 


1C 


14 


9 


27 


30 


29 


21 


18 


20 


23 


21 


24 


24 


13 


9 


6 


26 


20 


17 



The correlations involving questions 21 and 22 with some of the other questions 
has been mentioned already in the appropriate subsections. However, at this 
point in this report a quick summary of the relationships seems in order since 
these two items are important enough to be considered criterion items for the 
entire questionnaire. 

Question 21 correlates highly with the observation schedule's ranking of how well 
the demonstration center staff explains the classes that are going to be observed. 
It seems that the better the classes are explained, the more inclined visitors 
are toward personal change. Also, enthusiasm by the demonstration teachers and 
students seems to influence these same visiting teachers, 

Gbose visitors who are told how to obtain the necessary training, materials, or 
equipment to implement activities and those who believe they have the personnel 
to handle the activities are very inclined toward change, Hiese same visitors 
are generally favorable to the demonstration centers and in j)articular to the 
centers which demonstrate activities which the visitors view as being innovative 
and different. 3he data indicates also that those visitors who are inclined 
toward change are interested in doing so in both the areas of methodology and 
curriculum since questions 21 and 22 are also related. Interestingly enou^, 
question 22 also correlates with question 10 wo that visitors are more likely 
to think about making changes in their class or school curriculum if only the 
demonstrating center staff will explain where they can obtain the necessary 
training, equipment or materials. 
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BeneiLth questions 21 and 22 space was allotted for each individual to give 
reasons why he or she answered negatively or positively. Ihe responses have 
been suinnarized for each center and placed in Appendix C. Qhe vast majority or 
the consents are positive even in the centers where it has been indicated that 
many of the visitors have not been influenced to change either their classroom 
behavior or their curriculum. Olie reason for this is that those visitors who 
did answer "no" did not write in a reason for their answer. 

The comments seem to indicate that many of the visitors who do show negative 
reaction to the programs are the types of persons who could have been screened 
out prior to the visit because their particular field or grade level was not 
applicable to the classes being demonstrated. One EMH teacher said the Elk 
Grove center could not offer her anything. Many of the visitors to the Chicago 
centers said that their grade level of teaching and class size was too different 
from that of the classes being demonstrated for there to be any carry-over. 

Althou^ the centers may be under state pressure to produce numbers of visitors, 
a sensible approach would be to disseminate the demonstration activities as 
widely as possible, to screen out the obvious misfits who apply, to inform each 
visitor who remains on the waiting list (and not just the reimbursement director 
who is sending them) about what will be demonstrated and determine if that 
person should be screened out, and then present a quality demonstration to some- 
one who has the potential to be interested and to be affected. At least from 
the responses of those who answered "no" to questions 21 £ind 22, it seems ob- 
vious that a more rigorous screening procedure would have eliminated "deadwood" 
for the center to service. 



The visitors who answered "yes" to these questions were genuinely impressed 
with the classes observed at the centers and had consistently high praise for 
the demonstration teachers. Many stated they had learned new approaches, 
gathered ideas and discovered materials which they wanted to immediately incor- 
porate into their classrooms. However, many of the comments indicated that 
these classroom innovations are inclined to just be imitations of the observed 
activities. 

Other comments did state that the visiting teachers could now see how more free- 
dom for the child in the classroom, even with the resulting increase in noise, 
was a better method of teaching since it opened horizons for creativity that 
hitherto had been closed. Out of hundreds of comments, only one Chiccigo teacher 
was negative about expansion of classroom freedom for students and a student- 
centered rather than a teacher -centered classroom atmosphere. 
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WHAT IS THE CO?^n?fflNT OF THE VISITORS TO OHE DEMONSTRATION ACTTVITTES ? 



The visitors do not se e themselves committed to the activities as demonstrated 
as much as they se e themselves coromitted ideally to the educational -philosorfiv 
behind the demonstration activities. r / 



At the end of the semantic differential are two questions which ask the visitor 

to rate his degree of commitment to the activities as they were demonstrated and 

then rate them as he might ideally use them. The same 1 to 7 scale values were 
used. 



In order for a center to score well on these items at least 66J of the resonees 
have to mark either the 6 or 7 point on the scale. Although no center's mean 
score was in the area of negative reaction, many centers failed to affect 2/3 
of its visitors on these items. What is more interesting is that many more 
visitors would commit themselves ideally to the activities demonstrated than 

they would commit themselves to the activities as they were actually demon- 
strated. 

For example, only 8 (30f>) out of 21 centers, Bryn Mawr, Carver, Charleston, 
Edwardsville , Evanston, Marion, Skokie, and Urbana centers strongly affected 
its visitors to commit themselves to the activities as they were demonstrated. 
On the other hand, 17 (8l^) of the centers were seen by the visitors as de- 
monstrating activities as they themselves might ideally use them in their own 
schools . 

Hie table below shows that for all centers except Carver, the scores increase 
from the scores received on activities as demonstrated compared to activities 
as ideal concepts. The range in difference is from one j)ercentage point 
(Edwardsville 71-72) to 32 percentage points (DeKalb 47-79). Hie 11^ average 
difference between the two questions seems to indicate that generally the cen- 
ters are demonstrating very appealing programs but not implemented as well as 
the visitors believe they could be. 



TABLE 17 COMEftBATIVE CO^miMENT TO ACTIVITIES AS DEMONSTRATED AND 



Comnitment as 
demonstrated 



Comnitment as 
activities would 
ideally be used 



AS OBEY IDEALLY MIGHT BE USE D 



^ of strength in Scale /alucs 6 and 7 



BE BO BM .CA (M 


CL l» 


DK ED EG EV EP BR LO MA 


OL 


,0P OF SH SK UR 


34 


hk 


79 


69 


48 


71 


6o 


47 


71 


57 


79 


6b 


59 


59 


66 


52 


6l 


6l 


55 


88 


73 


52 


6? 


82 


69 


59 


78 


77 


79 


72 


75 


85 


8o 


b7 


78 


72 


65 


70 


70 


64 


92 


80 



Biese last two items at the end of the semantic differential are highly corre- 
lated with each other; those visitors who are committed to the activities as 
demonstrated are also ideally committed to the activities and of course the 
converse is true. Also, the item or commitment as demonstrated, is hi^ly cor- 
related (at the .01 level) with factors I and II of the semantic differential. 
This hi0i relationship would indicate that visitors (teachers euid administrators) 
react favorably to demonstration activities from an emotional viewpoint (Factor 
I Motivation) and from an intellectual viewpoint (Factor II Subject Matter), 
Therefore, if the centers present an appealing demonstration they will induce 
commitment by their visitors if they can also intellectually convince them of 
the academic benefits that would accrue. 



TABLE 18 INDICATION OF STRENGTH TOWARD CHANGE AND COMMITMENT 





21 

CLASSROOM 


22 

CLASS OR SCHOOL 


(53)* 


(54)* 




BEHAVIOR 


CURRICULUM 


COMHIOHENT AS 


IDEAL 


CENTERS 


CHANGE 


CHANGE 


DEMONSTRATED 


COMMITMENT 



Belding 






1 


I — ■ 


Bowen 






J 




Bryn Mawr 




X 


X 


X 


Carver 


X 


X 


X 1 


X 


Champaicn 


X 








Charleston 


X 




X 


X 


Decatur 








X 


DeKalb 








X 


Edward sville 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Elk Grove 








X 


Evanston 






X 


X 


EvertEreen Park 


X 


X 




X 


Freeijort 


X 


X 




X 


Locknort 


X 






X 


Marion 


X 




X 


X 


Oak Lawn 


X 








Oak Park 


X 






X 


Park Forest 


X 






X 


Signal Hill 


X 








Skokie 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


^ 1 



Each X signifies that at least 2/3 of the visitors indicated change (21, 22) or 
commitment (53j 5^). 

*These two items appeared on the end of the semantic differential, 
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